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CHAPTER XXXVIII. SAVED. 


ARRIVED at her own door, Grace paused, 
then she opened it quickly, and just before 
her stood Sibyl on the point of going out. 
She had on a new shady hat, and a long 
loose cloak, so that she would hardly have 
been recognised with a casual glance. She 
carried a small box in one band whilst 
she held the handle of the door with the 
other. So frightened was she by seeing 
Grace before her, that she almost dropped 
the box she held, for Grace was in the 
habit of staying out till eight o’clock, and 
the latter felt that but for Gretchen's 
warning, on her return she would have 
found her home desolate, and no Sibyl 
would have greeted her. Even now her 
lips almost refused to speak the loved 
name. 

“ Sibyl!” 

“Don’t stop me, Grace; I am going out; 
I shall not be long. Let me pass, please.” 
These last words were spoken impatiently. 

‘No, indeed, I shall not let you pass. 
Where are you going at this time, too? 
You shall not go without me.” 

Sibyl looked round for some means of 
escape. 

“Grace, I must go; I promised to go.” 

“Promised, and to whom? Sibyl, 
Sibyl, what are you doing? What is this 
mystery about?” There was no escape for 
Sibyl, and she suddenly took the desperate 
resolution of speaking the truth. 

“Tam going to be married, Grace, to— 








to—the Count. See, we are betrothed,” 
and she snatched off her glove and showed 
her sparkling diamond ring. 

“To be married!” repeats 
almost silenced by astonishment. 

“Yes.” Then Sibyl’s outside hard 
manner gave way, and she exclaimed: 
“Grace, Grace, darling, it will make us 
both happy; you shall come and live with 
me, and we shall not be tied to this 
drudgery. Everything will be made up 
for—oh, yes, everything. Now I must go, 
he will be expecting me.” All at once 
the conversation of the Professorin flashed 
into Grace's mind. 

“Sibyl, wait; you do not know what 
you are doing. He cannot mean anything 
good or right, or he would not take you 
away in this manner, he would not 
steal you from me. Oh, he does not mean 
to make you his real wife ; it is all a sham, 
a pretence. Sibyl, you would not like 
that. No, no, think of Nan—think what 
she would say! Oh, if she were only here 
now! What shall I do?” 

“Grace, you are very, very unkind. How 
dare you say he does not mean it, and 
that it is a sham and a pretence? He 
promised I should be his wife, and that 
he would marry me.” 

“ T can’t understand it all, but the Pro- 
fessorin was talking about it only the 
other day—if he is of a noble family, think 
what his people will say. You will not 
be loved, and they will look down upon 
you. Why did he ever speak to you 
and I never knewit?” Grace felt inclined 
to give way, but no, she must save Sibyl 
at whatever cost—Sibyl, who was so young, 
and who did not understand the difference 
between profession and reality. But as 
yet the younger sister did not give in, 
she was still on the point of starting, and 
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what could Grace do, with no friend to 
turn to, no one to advise her? 

‘He loves me, Grace,” murmured Sibyl, 
and then more passionately: “He will 
not be like our own relations who turned 
us out of home and country.” 

“No, he can’t love you really or he 
would not ask you to do this—to go away 
as if you were ashamed of marrying him. 
There must be something wrong in it, 
don’t you see there must, Sibyl ?” 

“He only thought that you would inter- 
fere with our happiness, and that you would 
not let me become a great lady. You are 
always afraid of everything.” 

** He doesn’t know me if he thinks that, 
does he, Sibyl? Only think, dear, what 
would Nan say if I did not bring her back 
her child, but some one—oh, Sibyl, some 
one so different +” 

“Nan would want me to be happy ; but 
it is no good talking, Grace, I am going— 
I must go—he is to have a carriage ready 
for me behind the Platz Please don’t make 
a fuss, Grace, so that every one shall know 
it ; to-morrow it will not matter, we shall 
be married.” 

“Then, Sibyl, put it off one day ; let me 
go and find him, and tell him so. For the 
sake of all we have loved together, please— 
I beseech you, Siby).” 

Sibyl was moved, but this only made 
her more angry ; she stamped her foot at 
Grace’s persistency. 

“If it were a sham, which it is not,” 
she said, angrily, ‘! who would care ? Who 
cares now what becomes of us, without a 
home or—or a name?” 

“Sibyl! God cares, I care, and Nan. 
You will break our hearts. I think I shall 
die if any harm happens to you. Sibyl, I 
entreat you, darling, do not go,” and Grace 
threw herself on the floor and held her 
sister’s dress as if nothing should make 
her let go of it. 

Sibyl was conquered—not, indeed, that 
she gave up the project or was the least 
more inclined to stay behind, but how 
could she withstand her sister’s love? Here 
was Grace praying her, Sibyl, who had 
since their misfortune always been more 
or less of a trouble to her, who had never 
been good or unselfish as Grace had. No, 
she could not leave her at this moment, 
she must wait. In her inmost heart she 
loved Grace more than the Count ; but the 
latter could free her from their hateful life, 
and Grace could not do this. 

“Do get up, Grace, and don’t be so 
foolish. If he is angry it will break my 





heart, and it will be all your fault; but if 
you do not go to him and tell him this, I 
must go.” 

“T will go at once,” answered Grace, 
rising, and feeling strong and firm now 
that action was necessary. Sibyl had given 
way, but for how long? She had angrily 
thrown off her hat and cloak, and Grace, 
quickly snatching them up, arrayed herself 
in them, and then without once again 
looking at Sibyl or speaking another word 
for fear she should repent, she hurried away. 
She had reached the front door when she 
found herself face to face with Austin. It 
was a chance meeting, but Grace was 
only too glad to have any one to help her 
to pause to think. 


“ Oh, Mr. Gordon, will you be what you 
once said—my friend? I do want one s0 
much now;I never wanted one more in 
my life. Only come with me, I cannot stop 
to talk.” Austin had turned and joined her 
at once, feeling very happy that Grace 
appealed to him as her friend. 

He would do anything in his power, he 
said; but when, in low, troubled tones, Grace 
told him her misfortune, he would have 
given much to make the thing needed of him 
of a less painful character for Grace. 

“Miss Evans, try to be calm. First,let me 
thank you for confiding in me, but I was 
not altogether ignorant. I once tried to 
warn you, but I did not do it well. Will 
you let me go alone to this man? If it is 
all as it should be, he will come forward 
honourably, but—I fear.” 

Sibyl is so young, so ignorant of evil,” 
murmured Grace, trying to steady her 
voice ; “ he must have deceived her sadly, 
for she would not really wish to hurt me.” 

Austin led the way through a few back 
streets. The appointment had been fixed for 
eight o'clock in a curiously lonely sort of 
square surrounded by some public buildings, 
among which were an old bath-house and 
a disused convent. Very few people 
were to be seen there in the evening, for 
it was a cul-de-sac and led nowhere. 

Grace walked quickly and nervously 
along by Austin’s side, her limbs trembled, 
but she was full of courage and strong in her 
object to save Sibyl. It was not more 
than ten minutes’ walk, but yet to Grace 
it seemed to take ages to reach it, and 
she was afraid that she might be doing 
wrong in having told Mr. Gordon, 80 
presently she looked up appealingly at 
him and said : 

** You will tell no one of this, will you, 
Mr. Gordon? If I had not met you I 
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should have gone alone, only I did want 
some one’s advice.” 

“IT don’t think you need ask me this, 
Miss Evans,” Austin answered, earnestly ; 
“ your trust is quite sacred to me.” 

They soon turned down a small street, 
which led into the square, and Grace, 
pausing a minute, said : 

‘**I think it will best for me to go alone. 
Will you wait for me, Mr. Gordon?” 

Austin assented, and Grace went for- 
ward quite alone. The twilight made the 
square look still more melancholy and 
deserted than usual. At the very end 
where the convent formed the cul-de-sac 
Grace saw at once a closed carriage, waiting 
as if at the door of a house. Nothing 
else was in the square except that in the 
shadow of a corner she saw the Count, 
whom she barely knew by sight, slowly 
pacing up and down. He also heard her 
footstep and came forward quickly. The 
sisters were very much of the same height 
and figure, so that it was only when 
almost close to her that the Count found 
out the mistake, and only after he had 
said, softly : 

“You are late, my child; I was begin- 
ning ” Grace raised her head, and the 
simple bearing and straightforward look 
was not at all like Sibyl’s shy timidity. 

“You must not expect my sister, Herr 
Graf, to-night,” she said, quietly. “ I have 
come to tell you that she cannot do any- 


thing underhand, and she says that if: 


you mean to claim her promise you will 
claim it openly.” 

There was a muttered oath which Grace 
did not hear, and then the Count re- 
membered his manners. 

“T am deeply grieved you should have 
troubled yourself to come out so late in 
the evening, Fraulein, Pray take back my 
compliments to your sister.” The tone 
made Grace blush, she hardly knew why. 

* An honourable man, Herr Graf, would 
not have wished his future wife to escape 
from her home at this late hour. Good 
night, I have an escort waiting for me.” 
Grace, as she bowed, had never before 
in her life looked so dignified, when, with- 
out again looking back, she walked away. 
Before she reached the corner of the 
square, the carriage that had been waiting 
drove furiously past her, and the Count 
was in it. Austin, waiting for Grace, saw 
it go by, and knew that the elder sister 
had conquered. In another minute she 
was beside him. 

“Thank you for waiting for me,” she 





said ; but then she felt as if all the street 
were blurred, as if the world were giving 
way underneath her, and she was obliged 
to lean against the wall to support herself. 

“Take my arm,” said Austin, quietly, 
and for a moment Grace obeyed, but soon 
withdrew it and compelled herself to be 
brave. 

“Will you add to your kindness, Mr. 
Gordon, by leaving me now?” she said. “I 
want to be alone; besides, it is better I 
should go home at once to Sibyl, and that 
I should be seen alone. I trust you, but 
how can I thank you? Will you tell me 
if you can fiad out about him? I must 
have something to say to Sibyl—something 
to prove what I believe, only I hardly dare 
think of it.” 

Austin understood part of her feelings, 
and though he was loth to leave her, yet 
he knew that she was not far from her own 
door, and, as she said, it was better she 
should come back as if from her evening 
walk, so without waiting for another word 
of explanation he hurried away, determined 
to find out, however, from Frau Hanson 
that no harm had befallen the brave girl. 
If he had loved Grace before, now he 
also admired her courage, her goodness, 
and with proud pleasure he thought : 

“There is no one like her. I have 
never seen her equal.” 

When Grace reached home, she found 
Sibyl lying on her bed weeping bitterly ; 
the reaction of the strain that she had 
endured had overtaken her; her burning 
hands and forehead testified to her mental 
agitation. Grace locked the door and sat 
down by Sibyl, though this latter tarned 
her face away from her and would not 
even look at her sister; but Grace could 
not be angry with her, she was too full 
of thankfalness that she still had her Sibyl 
with her. 

“Sibyl, I told him he must claim you 
openly. Tell me, darling, you do not 
think I was wrong ?” 

No answer was returned, Sibyl would 
not speak ; but she allowed Grace to help 
her to undress and to put her to bed. 
Then in a low, impatient tone, she said: 

“Leave me, Grace, leave me quite 
alone.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX, AUSTIN, 


THE next morning Frau Hanson’s ser- 
vant, when she opened the door to Grace’s 
little pupils, had to tell them that the 
English Fraulein was very sorry, but that 
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her sister was ill, so she must give them a 
holiday that day. Gretchen md. oe on tip- 
toe, but the door was shut, and she could 
not see her dear Friulein. So playing 
about, she was caught by Mr. Jones, who 
brought her upstairs to report to the Pro- 
fessorin what she knew. 

Fraulein Evans had been in very early to 
her mother, and had said that her sister 
was very ill, would she, Frau Hanson, come 
and see her; and she, Gretchen, believed 
Friulein Sibyl was light-headed; but 
Gretchen, being very wise, did not say 
anything about the events of the lest 
evening. 

The little household was quite troubled, 
for the English girls had made themselves 
loved, especially Friulein Grace, who had 
always a gentle word for every one. 

In a few days Austin and his pupil were 
togoaway, and that annoyed him very much. 
He felt that he could not go and leave Grace 
in trouble, and yet his first duty was to 
Sidney. 

That morning, after their usual occupa- 
tion, Austin wandered out to try and pick 
up information about the Count. He 


would not even mention his name to 
Sidney, who had much greater talent for 


the picking up local gossip. However, 
that young gentleman saved Austin the 
trouble, for he soon joined his friend and 
began at once. 

“By the way, I wonder if Miss Sibyl 
Evans's illness has anything to do with the 
Count ?’ 

“ Why do you wonder?” asked Austin, 
carelessly. 

“ Well, he’s gone. There is some story 
going about that he wished to elope with a 
young lady who was seen to meet him last 
night.” 

* You can easily contradict that story, 
for the young lady was Miss Evans. I 
met her, and I saw her speak to him 
near the Platz, where the Count had a 
carriage waiting for him. You don’t think 
Miss Evans wanted to run away with a 
German Count ; but I dare say that gave 
rise to the silly tale.” 

“TI thought it might be the other one 
who met him by moonlight.” 

“I know she was indoors all the evening, 
her sister told me 80.” 

“You seem to know a great deal about 
them, Gordon.” 

“Well, it was somewhat unusual see- 
ing Miss Evans walk out without her 
sister.” 

Sidney was puzzled by the conflicting 





stories. However, he believed Gordon, 
who was truth itself. 

“Well, then, it can’t be true; all the 
better, for they say the Count is officially 
betrothed to some high-born German lady, 
and a betrothal is as good as a marriage 
here, I believe. They can’t break it off as 
easily as we can.” 

“ Who told you all this?” 

‘‘ Franz Berker, the bookseller’s son, he is 
secretary, or valet, or something, to the 
Count, and knows his affairs well, it 
seems,” 

Austin felt quite relieved to think that 
Sibyl was safe upstairs under her sister's 
care. 

‘* He must be a worthless scoundrel,” he 
said, in a low voice. 

“So he is, I fancy, and I quite believe 
be did flirt with that pretty—with Miss 
Sibyl, I mean.” 

“As he is gone it can’t happen again. 
Well, I shall be sorry to leave all our 
friends here, Sidney; we seem to have 
become quite Unterbergers.” 

**T shall break my heart over Gretchen. 
That demure maiden told me this morning 
that, though she was sorry I was going, 
she had heard her mamma say that the best 
friends must part. Fancy such wisdom at 
eleven years old.” 

“Yes, indeed, she is quite an example 
to her friend.” 

“T hope the Jungfrau will drive the 


.Friulein out of my head. Now for real 


Alpine climbing, Gordon, and books must 
be flung down the crevasses.” 

“T sincerely hope the owners will not 
follow them. I shall write and tell your 
father that I must not be held answerable 
for the consequences,” 

“T verily believe you would prefer 
staying here with the Professor and his 
books.” 

“T should not be unhappy,” was the 
guarded answer, 

That evening’s post, however, settled one 
question, though sadly enough for Sidney. 
A telegram from his mother reached him, 
which said in cruelly short words that his 
father had met with an accident, and was 
seriously ill. Sidney was to hasten home 
at once. The poor fellow was overwhelmed, 
for this had happened just when he had 
made up his mind to prove to his father 
that he really had, thanks to Gordon, 
turned over a new leaf. He had caused 
him so much anxiety, and now it seemed 
that the time of showing his repentance 
might be over. Gordon was sincerely sorry 
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for him, and helped him to pack his few 
possessions, in order to start by the night 
train. He could do him no good by 
accompanying him, so he at once settled 
to wait on at Unterberg. 

If Sidney’s father recovered enough to 
allow his son to leave him, he would return 
to Unterberg and carry out the programme 
of their Swiss tour. If not—— 

“Anyhow, I will wait here for news of 
you, Sidney. God bless you, old fellow. 
I think we have nothing to regret.” 

“Regret—no, I should think not. I can’t 
thank youenough, Gordon; but Idon’t think 
I shall feel inclined to forget.” And Austin 
knew that this meant more than the words 
implied. 

There were, of course, great lamenta- 
tions from the Professorin. She felt quite 
a maternal interest in her young men, and 
Sidney, even in the midst of his trouble, 
did not forget to say good-bye to Gretchen. 

“Good-bye, my little demure maiden,” 
he said, kissing the cheek which Gretchen, 
in spite of her coyness, held up to him. 

“The Fraulein is very ill—and your 
father, too, Herr Jones. Isn’t it strange?” 

T am sorry, very sorry for Miss Evans,” 
said Sidney, who could not see anything 
strange in the coincidence. ‘‘ Good-bye 
again, Gretchen. Here is a keepsake for 
you,” and Sidney put a minute gold ring 
on Gretchen’s finger, which ring he had 
already bought in anticipation of parting, 
Gretchen was too delighted to say more 
than “Thank you,” before Sidney dis- 
appeared ; but the ring largely made up 
for the loss of the English gentleman. 

Austin saw his friend off, and, though he 
was truly grieved at the occasion of his 
departure, he could not help feeling, as 
he retraced his steps homeward: “1 can 
stay here now with a clear conscience, and 
she may want me.” 

Up in Sibyl’s chamber Grace was watch- 
ing by her sister's bedside with patient, 
loving care. No trouble or nursing was 
too much for her now that she had Sibyl 
again to herself, and that she had saved 
her from—— Grace hardly said more 
even to herself; but she again rehearsed 
the sad story, and instead of blaming 
Sibyl, she blamed herself. Why had she 
allowed her sister to remain all that time 
unguarded? Why had she ever consented 
to let her go away from her? Now, in 
future, it should be otherwise. Never 
mind about ways and means—such con- 
siderations must go to the winds. 

Sibyl must have caught a violent chill, 





and this, joined to the excitement and the 
mental strain, had done the rest. She 
was now so ill that a doctor had to be sent 
for. When he came, he could only look 
grave. The Friulein had certainly a severe 
feverish attack; she must be well nursed. 
So Sibyl lay in bed and tossed from side 
to side, too ill and too miserable to care to 
speak. Her sister's continual presence 
and loving care was a constant reproach to 
her, so she turned her face to the wall and 
tried neither to see nor to think. In two 
days she was light-headed, and her mutter- 
ings became more excited. She fancied she 
was always late for something, and now 
and then she begged some one if she 
might tell Grace—she must tell Grace— 
and poor Grace, listening to this, felt the 
tears gathering in her eyes—tears which 
must not overflow, as all her strength was 
wanted. 

Once, as Grace sat by the bedside, 
busily engaged in dipping wet bandages 
for Sibyl’s head and changing them as 
soon as they were hot, Frau Hanson came 
in quietly. She had already done so 
several times, and had sent for a doctor 
whom she knew. Frau Hanson was 80 
quiet and gentle that Grace did not mind 
her coming as often as she could, though 
her sad looks and speechless shakes of the 
head were not very reassuring or com- 
forting. 

Two days had now passed, and Grace 
had hardly moved except to do something 
for Sibyl or to snatch some necessary food 
for herself. That was, to her mind, such 
a minor consideration, that she ran the 
risk of being starved. This evening Frau 
Hanson said, gently : 

“ Friulein Evans, you will make yourself 
ill—quite ill; you must take a little rest ; 
let me sit up to-night; and if you took a 
little walk now it would give you some 
strength. The English gentleman gave me 
this note for you. There, Friulein, go and 
read it out of doors. The doctor said your 
sister's illness was a low fever—it would 
be a long affair.” 

“But if she were worse or wanted me? 
Oh, Frau Hanson, she is my only 
sister.” 

There was in Grace’s tone such a deep 
tone of love, that apathetic Frau Hanson 
felt her heart stirred. 

“So you have no relations who could 
come to you?” she asked. 

“ No, not one ; we are orphans. We have 
a dear friend, but she cannot come un- 
less———” Grace did not finish her sentence, 
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for Sibyl woke up from her uneasy slumber 
and moaned. 

“Come, Fraulein, you may trust me, 
Go and take my Gretchen a walk, she 
wants a companion, and I will stay here.” 

Grace was forced to obey, and very soon 
little Gretchen was walking by her side in 
the public gardens, having slipped her arm 
into Grace's in token of sympathy. She 
certainly was very demure and old for her 
years, but very loveable withal, and Grace 
felt deeply grateful for the child’s warning. 
If she had not given it to her, she might 
never have known where to find her sister. 
Surely Gretchen was a ministering angel, 
even though she learnt her secrets by 
peeping through keyholes. Suddenly Grace 
remembered the note in her pocket, and 
she sat down on a seat and drew it out, 
and Gretchen seeing this, asked leave to 
skip with some little companions now em- 
ploying themselves in this manner on the 
broad gravel walk, 

“Yes, do go, Gretchen, and I will wait 
for you here as long as you like ; it is so 
warm that I like sitting better than 
walking.” The truth was she had not the 
heart to walk about among the happy 
crowd. Grace knew the note was from 
Mr. Gordon, so she opened it witb pleasure. 
It was short and business-like. 


“DEAR Miss Evans,—I have quietly 
tried to find out all I could about the 
Count, and I fear I have gathered nothing 
much to his credit, He is betrothed toa 
young lady of high birth, a mariage de 
convenance, no doubt ; but in Germany a 
betrothal is much more binding outwardly, 
in the eyes of the world, than it is with 
us ; I fear, therefore, he must have greatly 
deceived your sister. In either case he 
acted a most dishonourable part. He left 
Unterberg that evening for his country 
residence, twenty miles from here. You 
may have heard that Mr. Jones has been 
telegraphed for to attend his father, who 
has met with an accident. I remain be- 
hind in the faint hope he may soon rejoin 
me, so please make use of me in the mean- 
while ; I shall have leisure enough to do 
anything that can be of the least use to 
you, and I shall consider it as a special 
kindness on your part to remember that I 
am quite at your service.—Trualy yours, 

** AUSTIN GORDON.” 


“How kind, how thoughtful he ie,” 
thought Grace, “That proves he can be no 
relation of hers. Ob, for one day at the 





Warren, the very air and scent of it would 
cure Sibyl—I knowit would—whilst the hot 
town will perhaps kill her! Why did we 
ever leave England? This misfortune would 
not have overtaken us there.” Strange to 
say, Mr. Gordon at this moment sauntered 
into the gardens—at least, Grace thought it 
strange, and said so, as, after watching 
Gretchen’sskipping talents, hecame towards 
her. Grace did not feel the least shy with 
him now, and like some shy people, when 
they have conquered the feeling towards 
one particular person, she was inclined to 
be almost more devoid of the feeling than 
ordinary mortals, Grace had already 
proved this little-known friend, and had 
not found him wanting. 

‘‘ How curious, Mr. Gordon, that I was 
thinking of you; I have just been reading 
your kind note. I do not know how to 
thank you enough.” 

“T am very glad you do not. I hate 
thanks from most people, but I could not 
bear them from you.” 

“Why not?” asked Grace, simply ; but 
Austin, knowing her present sorrow, would 
not tell her the real reason yet. 

“ Because it is a pleasure to be in any 
way of use to you, and one does not want 
to be thanked for one’s pleasures.” Grace 
made way for him on the seat, and he sat 
down, feeling very glad that Sidney Jones, 
Esq., was now nearing England and could 
not see him. 

“ And your sister is, I fear, no better.” 

*‘No; but the doctor says we must not 
expect her to show any real improvement 
for many days, It is a nervous low fever ; 
sometimes she seems herself for a few 
minutes, and then——- Ob, Mr. Gordon, I 
can’t forgive that man. Sibyl was so 
young, so confiding—she always was like 
that, whilst I am older in character as well 
as years.” 

“T cannot forgive him either. If he were 
an Englishman, I should feel inclined 
a 

“No, no,” interrupted Grace, hardly 
knowing what the inclination might lead 
to, but she was always peaceably inclined; 
“it will come right in time, only just now 
things look dark.” 

* Do not say that, Miss Evans; you must 
hope for the best, and even now you are 
not quite bereft of countrymen to help you.” 

“*You mean yourself, but then you are 
really a stranger.” 

“ How long it takes English people to 
get over that stranger feeling,” and Austin 
laughed, ‘I assure you I don’t feel like a 
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stranger. Astomyself,” he added, half afraid 
of his words, “ there is very little to know, 
and that little is soon told. I possess a 
mother and three sisters, and I have to 
carve my own way in the world, but I am 
not afraid of that.” 

Iastead of being offended, Grace seemed 
to like to hear about him. 

‘You have three sisters; perhaps that is 
why you have been so kind to us. We— 
Sibyland I—have often wished fora brother. 
Do your sisters often write to you ?” 

“Yes, they write a duty letter once a 
week, in turn, so that every three weeks I 
hear once from each of them, They are very 
conscientious, and the youngest, Beatrice, 
is really rather fond of me, the other two 
put up with me.” 

Grace laughed. 

“‘T suppose English sisters do not show 
their real feeling. We are accused of being 
very reserved, I believe, but I don’t think 
Iam. We have a dear friend who is some- 
what afraid of letting people see her 
thoughts ; but we knew her so well, she 
could not hide anything from us.” 

Austin wondered where this dear friend 
was, but did not presume to enquire, so he 
continued about himself, glad to talk of 
home now he was abroad. 

“My mother naturally thinks an only 
son a very superior being, but she is, I 
fancy, also rather reserved in the way you 
mention. Still she has never thought of 
herself when one of her children had to be 
looked after. I feel sure my college career 
must have pinched her sadly, and yet I 
knew she would not hear of my giving it 
up, so I got through as quickly as I 
could.” 

“How good of her,” said Grace, softly, 
with a feeling of admiration for Mr. Gor- 
don’s unknown mother who had so 
courageously devoted herself to her chil- 
dren, If she were at all like her son, she 
must be very, very good. 

“I never knew my mother,” she said, in 
spite of herself,though her face flushed as she 
spoke. It was a comfort just to say the word 
out loud. If she had been unhappy during her 
life, Grace could not now think ill of her. No, 
she could not, even though the world might 
cast a stone at her, and Austin, looking at 
Grace, wondered also what her mother 
had been like, and whether she was as 
good and gentle as her daughter; but he 
dared not say anything, and after all, 
Grace’s mother was dead, and could 
not hinder him loving her daughter. Taey 
were silent a little while, Austin musing 





on @ great many interesting things, and 
Grace thinking of the old life at the War- 
ren, trying to understand all the mystery 
that shrouded her life, trying also not to 
feel too angry with the Mrs, Gordon who 
had come to spoil their happiness; she 
could be nothing like Mr. Gordon’s mother. 
Then her thoughts turned to Sibyl and all 
the misery that might have been hers if 
it had not been prevented. Taen an idea 
struck her. 

“Do you think, Mr. Gordon, that the 
Count will ever come back here?” 

“No, I hope not. If he did he would not 
dare——” 

“Perhaps not; only if he made Sibyl 
believe in him again, Sibyl is so trusting, 
he might make out a good story and she 
would be sorry for him. It would break 
my heart if I ever let her run the risk of 
that again.” 

“T feel sure he will not trouble you this 
year, at all events, and before next winter 
he may be married.” 

Grace breathed a sigh of relief. 

“TI suppose I must leave all that to 
chance. If we were rich, I would go away 
and take Sibyl to some place where she 
would never bereminded of all thatunhappy 
time ; but Ihave no money—I mean only 
jast enough.” 

Austin was almost saying, “Then let 
me give you some,” but stopped in time. 
In the first place there was no chance of 
moving the sick girl for some time to come, 
and in the second placa he was not at all 
anxious Grace should go away, for he was 
himself bound to stay at Unterberg till he 
heard some definite news from Sidney. So 
once more he turned the conversation back 
to England, that always called up a smile 
on Grace’s face. 

“T shall have to go home this autumn, 
I expect, to attend my youngest sister's 
wedding—Baatrice, you know—the one I 
mentioned to you; she writes about no- 
thing but her future husband, and if she 
speaks the truth he must have every virtue 
under the sun. I am very glad she has 
found some one like that, because I really 
think she deserves to be happy.” 

Tt must be great happiness,” said Grace, 
as if she were considering a subject that 
did not concern her at all, “to marry a 
man whom one could trust entirely. I 
hope your sister’s estimate of him is right, 
for it must be sad to be deceived.” 

Austin fancied for a moment that Grace 
spoke from experience; but no, her face 
might show suffering, bat not that special 
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pain which takes the young life out of a 
woman’s face and leaves in its place only a 
tinge of bitterness. Grace had loved none 
but her home people. Would her heart be 
capable of taking in any other ! 

“T don’t know what I should do if a 
man ever jilted one of my sisters,” said 
Austin, with warmth. “I believe I should 
horsewhip him if I got the chance. People 
may talk about the fickleness of women, 
but I think men have much to answer for 
in that respect.” 

“T am sure you will never deceive any 
one,” said Grace, slowly ; but instead of 
receiving this speech with pleasure, again 
Austin felt that Grace could not have said 
this had she for a moment associated her- 
eelf with him, No, love was as far from her 
thoughts as riches. She could speak and 
think of it without one conscious look. 
Austin felt nearly desperate ; he knew that 
soon he would betray himself, and then 
would hope be crushed for ever ? 








LOTTERIES, NEW AND OLD. 


“DRAWN a blank” is a result as un- 
welcome to the sportsman at the covert 


side as to the adventurer in the lottery of 
the day. But it is one to which the ex- 
perience of life a good deal inures people. 
There are so many blanks going about 
and 80 few prizes. Yet the very phrase 
is a reminder of the long career of the 
public lottery, which, having been a familiar 
feature in the daily life of our forefathers 
for some centuries, has naturally left a few 
traces here and there in our phrases and 
parts of speech. There may be veterans 
still living who tock part in some of the last 
State lotteries. Perhaps some old “ Blue” 
is now surviving who, as a lad at Christ- 
church, was chosen to draw the tickets 
from the revolving wheel, or some child 
whose godmother, emulating the benevolent 
fairy, presented a lottery ticket instead of 
the conventional mug. ll this might 
very well be, for the year 1826, when the 
last State lottery was drawn, is not alto- 
gether beyond living memory. 

The occasion of the last public lottery 
gave rise to a good deal of gratulation 
among the stern moralists of the public 
press, who congratulated their readers on 
the check that was thus given to the 
gambling propensities of the industrious, 
and who indulged in forecasts of the future 
which are a good deal falsified by the 
event. Yet was not the departure of the 





lottery altogether unregretted. Especially 
was it pointed out how the abolition of 
the lottery limited the area of hopes and 
expectations which, however baseless they 
might be, had abundant value of their own 
in cheering the dead-level of humdrum 
existence. Thus Charles Lamb, as Elia, 
in one of his charming essays: ‘‘ The true 
mental epicure always purchased his ticket 
early and postponed enquiry as to its fate 
to the last possible moment, during the 
whole of which intervening period he had 
an imaginary twenty thousand pounds 
locked up in his desk, and was not this 
well worth all the money ?” 

Instead of the lottery we have now more 
hazardous and costly methods of gratifying 
our passion for speculation. The railway 
mania came in to supply the vacancy 
caused by the disappearance of the lottery, 
and ever since Stock Exchange gambling 
has superseded more tardy and complicated 
ways of arriving at ruin, Where the tawdry 
lottery office once stood, with its glaring 
placards and advertisements, now stands 
the “bucket shop” with its plate glass and 
polished divisions, with its tapes and 
telephones. Is it not the same, too, 
with betting offices and those who at 
starting prices ” indulge the public with 
the means of gambling on numbers boisted 
on a racecourse instead of being drawn 
from a wheel? The lottery, too, crops up 
in a thousand different shapes. Now it 
is a guessing competition, or collecting 
coupons, or answering insane questions, 
or some other mode of gathering up the 
contributions of the faithful. One comes 
continually upon such devices, and the 
panting Jaw toils after them in vain. At 
the very outset of life you come in contact 
with the lottery. Have you not, oh youth, 
ever delved in “chocolate mines” for the 
chances of bright halfpence or sixpences ; 
or guileless maiden, did you sometimes 
put down your halfpenny for a “turn- 
over,” hoping to find a threepenny piece 
among its somewhat insipid contents? 
Can any one say seriously that Jack or 
Jill are demoralised by their adventure ? 
Not much, perhaps, nor are those others 
who indulge in a little flutter of excite- 
ment over a sweep or a raffle, and return to 
work with more zest from having won or 
lost their money. The difficulties thrown 
in the way make the indulgence more 
costly, but do not materially check an 
impulse which is too strongly implanted in 
human nature ever to be extinguished. 

But it is with the past we have to deal, 
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and it may be said that the past of the 
lottery is almost coeval with the human 
race, People drew lots with flint chips, no 
doubt, in the Paleolithic ages, and the lake 
dwellers, doubtless, gambled for nuts and 
apples. There were prizes and blanks 
under the Pharaohs, nor were the Greeks 
nor the Romans unacquainted with the 
virtues of the lottery. In our own early 
civilisation there is a distinct element of 
chance in the communal cultivation, and 
lot-meads are not even yet extinct, so that 
here and there the elders of a village may 
be found in solemn session about a hat, 
from which are drawn the numbers which 
entitle the holder to the grazing of such a 
part of the public meadows. 

But the first State lottery we come 
across in English records is in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and this consisted of prizes 
in plate from Royal and other gifts, which 
were to be seen in Cheapside, at the house 
of Mr. Dericke, the Queen’s goldsmith. 
The object of the lottery was the repara- 
tions of havens and strengths, and two 
hundred thousand pounds were raised in 
ten shilling shares. The drawing took 
place at the west door of St. Paul’s, and 
was continued by day and night from the 
eleventh of January to early in May, A.D. 
1569. There was another lottery in 1586, 
for ‘“‘rich and beautifull armor,” also drawn 
at St. Paul’s. The first two Stuart Kings 
of England do not seem to have resorted 
to the lottery as a means of raising 
money ; but in the Commonwealth some- 
thing like a lottery seems to have been 
resorted to for getting rid of forfeited 
Irish estates—not very enticing in the way 
of prizes, perhaps—and the rigid Puritan 
morality of the time took no offence. 

With the Restoration came an era of 


gaming ; but the lottery was chiefly resorted 
to for raising money on behalf of “loyal 
and indigent officers” who had suffered in 
the Royal cause, and whom it was not 
convenient to recompense by drafts on 


the Exchequer. The Crown would give 
a piece of plate, a silver cup or salver, and 
the loyal and indigents touting among 
their more fortunate iriends, would make 
what they could out of the draw. Then 
there was a Royal Oak lottery for the same 
object, which was in effect a public gaming 
company under Royal license, whicn paid 
the Crown four thousand a year for its 
privileges. The lottery set up its wheel 
at the principal places of resort—Epsom, 
Tonbridge, Lambeth, and Islington are 
especially mentioned—and heavy gambling 





was carried on under its auspices, A 
pamphlet of the time draws a moving 
picture of the distress caused by these 
gaming-tables. The Kentish Squire lost 
his six hundred a year in five months; 
the lord’s steward gambled away his 
own estate and part of his master’s; the 
West India widow lost the cargo of two 
ships; the honest lady at St. James's 
sold her plate to continue her play and 
lost all; the merchant’s daughters lose 
their portions ; the silkman from Ludgate, 
the young draper from Cornhill, the 
country parson, the doctor of physic’s 
daughter, the lady’s woman, the merchant's 
’prentice, the marine captain, the ensign 
of the guards, the coffee-man’s niece, tne 
old justice’s nephew—all these have lost 
their money, and accuse the Royal Oak of 
their ruin. So Squire Lottery is con- 
demned to death. 

The dearth of public funds was tbe 
moving cause of the first public lottery, 
This was in 1694, when money was wanted 
for that siege of Namar, in which Captain 
Shandy and Corporal Trim afterwards 
distinguished themselves; bus the lottery 
was in fact a loan with prizes offered as a 
bonus—what the French call “valeurs 
& 16s”—for while the tickets were ten 
pounds each, the very blanks were entitled 
to twenty shillings a year for sixteen years, 
The next lottery, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, was of the same character. This 
kind of gambling, in which there could be 
no losses unless the State itself became 
bankrupt, commended itself to the saving 
and thrifty classes of the community, and 
dealings in lettery paper became common 
among those who would have regarded 
gambling with horror. 

But the most sensational lottery of the 
period was a private adventure, which 
offered a thousand pounds for a penny, 
and which was drawn at Dorset Cardens 
Theatre, Salisbury Square, on the nine- 
teenth of October, 1698. The winner, 
according to a story circulated by the 
promoters of the lottery, was a poor boy, 
who owed his good fortune to his charity. 
For one day the boy had met a poor old 
woman in Branford—whether she was the 
identical old witch of Brentford mentioned 
by Falstaff does not appear—and this poor 
old woman asking for charity, he had 
given her all he had, a slice of bread and 
butter. The old woman met him again 
and gave him a penny, which he was to 
keep till chance offered ; the boy heard of 
the penny lottery and bought a ticket, and 
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won the prize. But sceptical people said 
that they had heard the story before, and 
that the whole affair was a swindle. 

As time went on and the Government 
needs were less pressing, the character of 
the lottery changed; the prizes were 
increased in value, the blanks were deprived 
of any value at all. The Government took 
its commission in the transaction, amount- 
ing to two or three hundred thousand 
pounds, and divided the balance, say half 
a million, in prizes. Even on this footing 
the transaction was a losing one to the 
adventurers, in bulk, in fact, as in Fielding’s 
farce of ‘‘The Lottery ”—1732. 

A Lottery is a taxation 

Upon all the Fools in Creation, - 
And Heaven be praised 

Tt is easily raised ! 

The way of proceeding was to make 
public announcement tbat a subscription 
for the new lottery Jay open at the Bank 
of England or the Exchequer. In that 
direction everybody rushed who had money 
to invest. The deposit was a pound a 


ticket, for which the bank gave receipts, 
and these receipts, generally called light 
horse, were handed about and dealt in, just 
as railway scrip used to be later on. 


Practically the whole issue was solidly 
taken up by the brokers or keepers of 
lottery offices, and was generally quoted at 
a premium from the first, although the 
brokers often found the same difficulty in 
“unloading” as do the company mongers 
of the present day. Within six months 
the whole of the value of the ticket, say 
thirteen pounds, must be paid up and the 
scrip exchanged for the ticket at the Bank 
of England. The rush for this was often 
so great that the clerks were completely 
paralysed. On one occasion a clerk, over- 
whelmed by the din and pressure of the 
crowd, whispered loudly to a brother 
official: “These are all blanks that are 
going to-day; to-morrow will be for the 
prizes.” The result was a sensible diminu- 
tion in the crowd. 

Yet such an arrangement must have 
been known to be impossible, for all the 
proceedings in connection with the lottery 
were conducted in public and with much 
solemnity. Each ticket had a counterpart 
and a counterfoi), and when the issue of 
tickets was complete, public announce- 
ment was made that on such a day the 
counterparts of the tickets would be sealed 
up, and any ticket holder might satisfy his 
own eyes that his own number had gone 
into the box. The box of tickets was then 





placed in another strong box, locked up 
with seven keys, and sealed with seven 
seals, 

Already duplicates had been prepared 
in number the same as the tickets, on 
which were written the amount of the 
prizes as far as the prizes went, while the 
rest were left blank. There would be one 
prize of thirty thousand pounds, perhaps, 
or two of twenty thousand, with three of 
ten thousand, five of five thousand, and so 
on, the number of prizes increasing as the 
value diminishes, till we come to sixteen 
thousand or so prizes of twenty pounds, 
which last may be said just to save the 
stakes, for by the time the lottery is 
drawn the dealers will have run up the 
price of tickets from thirteen pounds to 
eighteen or nineteen guineas, The prize 
tickets and blanks are put into another 
box, and locked and sealed with the same 
solemnities, 

All this would be done at Somerset 
House, probably—at old Somerset House, 
that faded old palace, with its quiet, solemn 
gardens and avenues, where there was a 
public lottery office—and from Somerset 
House, as the day of drawing approached, 
would issue forth in procession the two 
great wheels of fortune, each some six 
feet in diameter, mounted on its own { 
sledge, and drawn by four prancing horses, 
while a detachment of Horse Guards 
galloped by the side. These would be for 
the City Guildhall, or later for Coopers’ 
Hall, Basinghall Street, where the public 
drawing would be conducted. The great 
wheels were placed one at each end of a 
long table, where sat the managers of the 
lottery. The boxes of tickets were emptied 
into each with due solemnity, the wheels 
twirled round. By each wheel stood a 
small Bluecoat boy. Blue the first inserts 
his hand in a hole in the side of the wheel, 
he draws forth a ticket. Blue the second 
simultaneously performs a similar feat. 
Each holds up his ticket, which an official 
by his side, called the proclaimer, reads off 
in a loud voice. ‘ Ninety-six fifty !” cries 
one. ‘A blank!” responds the other; 
but not so bad as it seems, for as the first 
ticket drawn, ninety-six fifty is entitled 
to a thousand pounds. So the drawing 
goes on, slowly enough, for it generally lasts 
forty days, till all the prizes have been 
drawn out of the prize wheel. There is still 
just one more chance; for after the last prize 
has been drawn, one more ticket is pulled 
out by Blue the first. It is worth a thou- 
sand pounds—less ten per cent., the deduc- 
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tion from all prizes—as the last ticket 
drawn. 

On one occasion occurred a curious 
result, The drawing went on to the 
very end, for a hundred pound prize re- 
mained in the wheel, and the very last 
ticket, as was thought, won that and the 
thousand, presumably, as well; but when 
the wheel of tickets was taken back to the 
office it was discovered that a ticket had 
stuck to the side of the wheel, and that 
ticket was adjudged the thousand pounds 
as the last drawn. 

While the drawing lasted, clerks from 
the chief lottery offices were in constant 
attendance, to report the numbers of all 
tickets drawn and their fate, and slips 
containing the result of each hour’s draw- 
ing were forwarded to the offices, At 
each office would be found a crowd of 
ticket holders and speculators, for there 
was business to be done up to the last 
hour of the last day’s drawing. One 
might hire a ticket for the day or even 
for an hour, and this was called running a 
horse; or a ticket might be insured— 
that is, by paying a certain premium to 
the broker, the ticket, if drawn, would be 
paid for by the broker at the current rate 
It was a wager, in 


of an undrawn ticket. 
fact, in which the broker laid the odds 
against the ticket being drawn, on terms 


very favourable to the layers. By insuring 
the same ticket in twenty different offices 
an ingenious speculator nearly succeeded 
in perpetrating the one fraud attempted in 
connection with the drawings. In some 
way or other the speculator managed to 
get at the Bluecoat boy who drew the 
numbers, and provided him with a fac- 
simile of the ticket he had insured so 
heavily. The boy was to hold it in his 
hand and pretend to have drawn it from 
the wheel. By that means the brokers 
would have been victimised to the tune of 
some thousands; but the fraud was dis- 
covered and precautions taken for the 
future. 

Much of the charm of the lottery was in 
the scope it afforded for divination and 
harmless superstition. To find out lucky 
numbers gave a zest for existence—any 
small event might have its significance. 
To meet a donkey or a sweep, or to see a cat 
looking out of the window, might suggest 
combinations of vumbers which would 
lead the way to fortune. The Spectator, in 
the early days of the lotteries, makes mild 
fun of the mania and of one who picked 
out number one thousand seven hundred 





and eleven because it was the year of 
our Lord. But one Mrs. Free, in the last 
lottery of all, had a moving experience of 
the like kind. She wanted the number 
of the year in which she was born, one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty; but 
as that ticket was sold, she chose as 
the next best seventeen thousand five 
hundred, and sitting in the hall during 
the first day of the drawing, she distinctly 
heard that number called for a thirty 
thousand pound prize. Mrs. Free had all 
the feelings of a wealthy lady for that one 
day ; but at the end of it, to her horror and 
disgust, she found that her number had no 
place in the official list. Mrs, Free com- 
plained to the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House, who was all kindness and sympathy, 
but suggested that she must have made a 
mistake. Nothing would convince her 
of that, upon which my lord advised her 
to apply to the Exchequer, after which 
nothing more was heard of her. Charles 
Lamb describes the case of a man who, 
walking down Cheapside, sees posted up in 
a lottery office window the number of the 
winner of a twenty thousand pound prize. 
It is the number of his own ticket, Our 
friend takes a walk round St. Paul’s to gain 
composure and realise the change in his 
condition ; planning, too, how he shall break 
the matter to his wife lest she should be 
overcome with too much joy. On his 
return to Cheapside he finds a cipher has 
been added to the original announcement. 
It is not his number at all that has won, 
and Elia would have us believe that the 
man should have been grateful for this 
short experience of the pleasures of wealth. 

With all this, one can realise the feverish 
excitement which prevailed during the 
drawing of a lottery, not only in London, 
but all over the country, where tickets had 
been distributed by means of branch offices 
in every town and every village of impor- 
tance. A village, indeed, is the scene of 
that pleasant little comedietta, ‘ The 
Lottery Ticket,” which was produced at 
Drury Lane in 1826, the year of the last 
State lottery. Capias, the village lawyer, 
has a ticket, and so hes Susan, his trim 
maidservant, and Wormwood, his mischief- 
making clerk. “It has set all the place 
mad,” says the last, “for there is scarcely 
one who has not an eighth or a sixteenth,” 
According to Wormwood, “Strap, the 
shoemaker, sold his last to buy one; Tan- 
kard, at the public-house, bought one with 
his brewer's money; Mr. Shortsight, the 
overseer, paid for his out of the poor-box,” 
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and so on through the list of village 
notables. Mrs. Corset, the milliner, has 
won the lawyer’s qualified attachment ; 
but when the express arrives with the 
result of the drawing, in the head clerk 
at Hazard’s own hand—Hazard being one 
of the noted brokers of the day—it appears 
that Susan’s number has won a five thou- 
sand pound prize, and the mercenary 
Capias transfers his affections to the maid 
of all work. But poor Susan, it turns out, 
has parted with her ticket to Mrs. Corset, 
and the lawyer wheels round in obloquy 
and reproach. But Susan’s sweetheart, 
after all, has bought the ticket that morn- 
ing at a double price from Mrs. Corset, 
and things end in a happy dance, which 
Wormwood in vain tries to stop. 

The importance of the lottery office 
keeper dates from the first origin of the 
State lottery, and many of them realised 
considerable fortunes and founded families 
of note. In the early lotteries, their agents 
traversed the country and were known as 
Morocco men, from the red memorandum 
books in which they noted their transac- 
tions, and they would sell as small a 
share as a sixty-fourth of a ten-pound 
ticket, making a satisfactory profit on the 
division. But for the later dealers a six- 
teenth was the lowest share, costing a 
guinea or upwards. The advertisements 
of the lottery offices have been preserved 
for us by diligent collectors. Sometimes 
they break out into verse such as : 

Would you in this Lott’ry be ready to start 

For Prizes next Friday at Fortune’s great mart, 

To Eyton Cornhill, number two, now repair 

And purchase a chance with a ticket or share. 

Bish, too, is a great name among the 
brokers, and for a New Year's lottery, 
1817, issues a set of Twelfth Night 
characters — engravings on wood of re- 
markable force and humour, such as might 
have come from a Cruikshank. Hazard, 
too, calls upon us to “ Follow up success !” 
like any advertising broker of the present 
day, and boasts of “another twenty thou- 
sand pounds shared and sold by Hazard.” 

When the last ticket of the last State 
lottery had been drawn, people naturally 
looked about for some means of gratifying 
their taste for speculation, or it would be 
more correct to say that adroit speculators 
looked about for them. Then sprang up 
foreign lotteries, which operated in the 
English market. There was a Harburgh 
lottery in 1723, taking its name from a 
small place near Hamburgh, which latter 
has kept up its reputation for touting 





lotteries for several generations. Oar 
French neighbours put down all lotteries, 
State and otherwise, in 1836; buat the 
Government may authorise such things for 
the sake of charity and the fine arts. Thus 
great lotteries have followed the close of 
the great exhibitions of Paris, and they 
are occasionally authorised for the relief 
of distress. There is generally great 
curiosity as to the winner of the grand 
prize, and many romantic histories spring 
into existence concerning the same. Bat 
the real history of a great prize-winner 
and his or her ultimate fate does not find 
its way into literature. Indeed, it is the 
mass of pleasurable expectation excited, 
and the opening out of indefinite possi- 
bilities to those who can have little other 
expectation of beneficial change, that are 
the justification of lotteries, if they can be 
justified at all. For the pang of disap- 
pointment is but momentary, and the 
holder of the blank may console himself 
with the sage reflection in the farce : 


That the world is a Lottery, what man can doubt ; 
When born we’re put in, when dead we’re drawn out. 





“GOOD MORROW, VALENTINE!” 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


“ Tr it ain’t jest the very thing and the 
very image of ’er!” said Jimmy Jessop, as 
he gazed spell-bound in at the window of 
the one small stationer’s shop that the 
village boasted. 

Village, indeed! The inhabitants of 
Wittlebridge would have been highly 
indignant if they could have heard it 
described as.a village! Yet what else 
can you call a place which consists of 
one street, half-a-dozen shops, a horse- 
trough, a meeting-house, a duck-pond, and 
a piece of common about the size of a table- 
cloth? When I say table-cloth I mean one 
large enough for a family of twelve or so, 
However, this has nothing to do with 
Jimmy Jessop, who, with his mouth wide 
open to its fullest extent, his hands in 
his pockets, and his cap hanging on 
to one ear, was absorbed in staring with 
all his might at some object which had 
attracted his attention in the aforesaid 
window of the little shop, which, to be 
strictly accurate, was not so much a 
stationer’s as it was a draper’s, and was 
more of a post-office than either ; besides 
which it did a brisk trade in sweet-stuff, 
and advertised itself as selling the very 
best bird’s-eye. Its windowe—for it had 
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two in token of its undeniable gentility and 
general superiority over its neighbours— 
were filled with a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of articles, which comprised almost 
everything that could be required in an 
emergency, from soft soap to bull’s-eyes, 
and from sealing-wax to stay-laces, But 
on this particular day, early in the month 
of February, it had struck out in a new 
direction, and added yet another branch of 
commerce to those already engaged in. 
This consisted of two whole rows of objects 
of pictorial art, all ‘‘ highly coloured,” some 
even going so far as to indulge in the ex- 
travagance of a lace border, and every 
separate one of them calculated to frighten 
the President of the Royal Academy into 
fits. To Jimmy Jessop, on his way to 
school, these all proved objects of the 
most enthralling interest, and exercised 
over his youthful mind a weird and 
potent fascination, from which it seemed 
extremely unlikely that he would be 
able to free himself in time to reach 
his educational destination at anything 
like the proper hour. They were all, I 
repeat, objects of the most intense and 
absorbing interest; but it was one in 
particular which caused the exclamation re- 
corded at the commencement of this narra- 
tive to burst from his lips. 

“Tf it ain’t the very thing, and like ’er, 
too, and not too ’andsome neither !” 

This remark, on investigation, proved to 
have reference to the last work of art on 
the right-hand side of the top row. It 
represented a lady of doubtfal age, with a 
prodigious red nose, a squint, side curls, 
and a tabby cat on her shoulder, engaged 
in drinking tea out of a saucer. When 
we say that the colours were rather crude, 
the whole thing somewhat out of drawing, 
and the tabby cat obviously untrue to 
nature, we feel that we have said sufficient 
for the occasion. Underneath was inscribed 
the biting sarcasm, ‘This is you to a T.” 

“I wonder, now,” mused Jimmy Jessop, 
as he jingled the coppers in his pocket, 
“how much they’d want forit? I wouldn't 
mind goin’ as far as three-’a’pence, and 
then there’d be the stamp, unless I left it 
myself, and I shouldn’t care to do that in 
case she caught me. Wouldn’t it just pay 
‘er out, though, proper! I always did 
mean to pay ‘er out some day, when I 
got the chance. Hi! you Bili! Come 
‘ere, I wants yer! Come and look at 
what's in the winder !” 

The individual thus hailed proved to be 
another youth of like age and somewhat 





similar appearance to the first, as far as 
a turn-up nose and freckles went. He 
also carried a bag of books slung over his 
shoulder, and from his snail-like gait and 
general air of despondency was apparently 
also taking his way unwillingly to school. 
He responded to the summons with alacrity, 
so that there was instantly a crowd of two 
round the shop window. 

“What d’ye think of ’em, Bill?” en- 
quired Jimmy, doing the honours. “Stun- 
nin’, ain’t they ?” 

Bill, thus addressed, made no immediate 
reply beyond breathing hard and wiping 
his mouth with the back of his hand; both 
actions being typical of great enjoyment 
and keen appreciation. 

“ What d’ye call em?” he asked, as soon 
as he found words. 

“Why, valentines, 
Jimmy. 

“ Val-en-tines!” repeated his friend, 
elowly, as though seeking to take in the 
fall importance of the word, “and what's 
they for?” 

“Why,” explained Jimmy, elaborately, 
“ye've got a sweetheart, ain’t yer +” 

“Course I ’ave,” cried Bill, 
natural indignation ; “ lots on ’em !” 

“Well,” continued Jimmy, ‘yer buys 
’er one of these ’ere ”—“ Oh, do I though!” 
from Bill—“and sends it to ’er come the 
fourteenth.” 

“ And what then ?” enquired Bill. 

“ That’s all,” said Jimmy. 

“ Well, I don’t see nothink in that,” 
said Bill. 

“Well, then, yer see that there one 
at the end?” went on Jimmy, indicating 
the classic design previously described, 
“wouldn’t I jest like to send it to old 
Miss ’Iggins.” 

‘Why, she ain’t yer sweetheart, sure?” 
exclaimed the astounded Bill. ‘“ Why, of 
all the old 

“Well, yer are a soft!” was Jimmy’s 
interruption at this point. ‘Ain’t she 
the ugliest old thing yer ever see any- 
where !—and cross ?” 

“Then what d’ye want to send er a 
valentine for?” was the natural enquiry. 

“ Can’t yer seo?” said Jimmy. ‘‘ Ain’t 
that valentine perfect hidjus, and ain’t it 
jest like ’er, with the cat and all, and 
wouldn’t she be as mad as anythink if any- 
body sent ’er sich a thing? That's a ugly 
valentine, that is. You sends the pretty 
ones to yer sweethearts, and the ugly 
ones to any one as yer can’t abide, And 
don’t it make ’em wild neither. Oh, I 


stoopid,” replied 


with 
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knows all about it, I tell yer, and I should | herself of her pattens and find her spec- 


jest like to send that there to old Mother 
"Iggins.” 

“ What's she been and done to yer?” 
was the pertinent question. 

“Done? Didn’t she pitch inter me like 
somethink awful jest ’cause I tied a tin can 
to er cat’s tail? Didn’t she ketch me by 
the collar and shake me till my teeth 
rattled, and all for nothink? And didn’t 
she threaten to tell old Switcher, the 
schoolmaster, and get me caned if ever I 
laid a finger on er old cat agen? Oh, I 
means to pay ‘er out for it some day, and 
I wouldn’t mind as much as tuppence to do 
it proper.” 

Bill stared in amazement at the idea of 
such a reckless and insatiable craving for 
vengeance. It was all very well to pay any- 
body out, to give them ‘what for,” if it didn’t 
cost you anything and you could accomplish 
your purpose without incurring personal 
risk ; but tuppence, a whole tuppence— 
with which sum of money, if judiciously 
laid out, you might make yourself sticky 
even to the roots of your hair and be more 
or less bilious, on and off, for a week—to 
be thrown away in the indulgence of a 
mere whim! It was not only sinful but—— 

“There’s that dratted bell!” said 
Jimmy Jessop, breaking into his friend’s 
reverie ; ‘‘we’ll be Jate, sure enough, unless 


we ’urry. We'll come ’ere after school’s | 


over. Lor, but I should like to send it to 
‘er. Ain’t it like ’er and ’er cat, too, 
and wouldn’t she be mad ?” 

The voices died away down the road as 
the two boys clattered off with the fear 
of being kept in before their eyes. 

It was about eleven o'clock on the 
morning of the fourteenth of February 
when the village postman gave a sharp 
rat-tat at the little green door of Miss 
Charlotte Higgirs’s neat little cottage. 
She lived just opposite the church, on the 
right-hand side of the way, a few doors up 
from the butcher's, 

“ Letter for you, mum,” said the official 
as he delivered up a missive conspicuously 
decorated by a large round blot and several! 
thumb marks. 

“Bless me!” cried Miss Higgins, who 
was engaged at the time in domestic ope- 
rations, in pursuance of which she wore 
pattens, which added considerably to her 
stature, and conferred upon her a most 
majestic and awe-inspiring appearance. 
“ Whoever can it be from? It’s the first 
I’ve had these two years.” 

It took her some little time to divest 





tacles, during which interval she com- 
mented to herself on the strange and 
unexpected nature of the event, ‘It can’t 
be from Aunt Mary Ann, because she’s 
been bed-ridden these five years and more, 
and never was much given to writin’ 
letters even at the best o’ times, and there’s 
nobody else as I can think of.” After at 
least five minutes spent in surmises, 
during which the envelope was held 
up to the light and turned over and over 
and investigated in every possible way, it 
occurred to the recipient that it might be 
as well to open it, with a view to elucidating 
its hidden mysteries, 

She did so, and revealed the valentine— 
the very same vaJentine which had attracted 
Jimmy Jessop’s attentionin theshop window 
not many days before. There it was, with 
its flaring colours—red, blue, and green, and 
underneath it was written, in a sprawling 
and elementary hand, so as to prevent any 
mistake, ‘Old Mother Higgins.” 

She stared at it in silenca for some time, 
as though not quite comprehending its 
object. Then a grim smile broke out on 
her plain-featured face—for she was plain, 
very plain, though not so bad as Jimmy 
Jessop would have had you believe—and 
muttered to herself, ‘‘It must be from one 
o’ them limbs of boys!” She looked at it 
again through her spectacles and shook 
her head. ‘I suppose they think it’s like 
me; but I don’t think I’m as bad as that. 
Ab, well! I was young once and not so 
bad-lookin’ neither, if what folks said was 
true.” This time she sighed and a change 
came over her face. It softened and 
saddened, and some of the hard lines about 
the corners of the mouth disappeared. 
“To think that I should have another 
after all these years—even if it is a ugly 
one!” she said. ‘ And the other upstairs 
in a drawer, wrapped up in a clean pocket- 
handkerchief. How folks would laugh if 
they knew what a sentimental old fool 
I was! It is enough to make anybody 
laugh,” she continued, with a strange little 
sound that might have meant mirth; but 
if so was an uncommonly poor representa- 
tion of it, and which somehow seemed to 
make it necessary for her to wipe her 
spectacles afterwards. 

Jimmy Jessop found himself quite unable 
to tear himself away from the vicinity of 
Miss Higgins’s cottage during the whole 
of that morning. Hidden behind a wall, he 
had watched the delivery of the valentine 
with deep satisfaction, and had pictured 
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his béte noire writhing in paroxysms of 
impotent rage and despair as she opened 
the envelope and realised the scathing 
nature of the contents. Oh, mustn’t she 
be just mad! The young reprobate 
hugged himself with fiendish rapture, and 
congratulated himself once again on having 
thought of such a splendid way of paying 
old debts. 

Fortunately it happened to be Saturday 
and a whole holiday, so that he could 
devote the entire day, if necessary, to 
observing the results of his grand coup. 
Presently he saw the cat crossing the road 
on a little matter of business. Now here was 
a splendid opportunity of revenging himself 
upon the cat as well, the cat who was in 
reality the cause of the original trouble. 
It was a nice state of things, truly, if one 
couldn’t attach a harmless tin can to a 
cat’s tail without being maltreated and 
threatened ! He was just about to steal 
forth and seize the feline delinquent when 
the cottage door opened, and Miss Higgins 
herself appeared! He forgot all about the 
cat in his anxiety to observe the effects of 
the valentine, the receipt of which had no 
doubt blasted her features with fury and 
hatred. 

But, to his astonishment, she appeared 
quite unchanged and began to shake door. 
mats vigorously, though at the same time 
an acute observer might have noticed an 
absent expression about those features 
which were generally so alert. She shook 
her mats thoroughly though, for all that, 
until there was not another grain of dust 
left in them; but she either never saw or else 
pretended not to notice theround and youth- 
ful countenance of Jimmy Jessop peering 
over the top of the palings, with a baffled 
expression upon the same countenance. 

“She must ‘ave got it, I see ‘im give 
it to ’er—I knowed it by the blot—and 
she don’t seem to mind it a bit, no more 
nor than if it were nothink,” he remarked 
to himself, in tones of bitter disappoint- 
ment and disgust. ‘And after me givin’ 
tuppence for it and borrerin’ a stamp and 
all. What a beastly shame, and what a 
orrid old cat she must be! Ketch me 
ever sendin’ of ’er anythink else in a 
"urry, not if I knows it; and the next 
time I gets ’old of ’er cat, I’ll——” 

The rest of the remark was smothered 
and lost in a gasp and a general sensation 
of being knocked down and flattened out. 
Jimmy Jessop had so given himself over to 
morbid reflections and general uncharit- 
ablenees, that on turning a corner sharply 





on leaving the cottage he was suddenly 
knocked down by Farmer Springfield’s 
cart, in which the farmer himself, accom- 
panied by his son, was driving to market. 

“‘Lord-a-mercy-on-us, what’s happened ?” 
he exclaimed. ‘ Whoa, Dobbin, whoa! 
Is it anybody killed? Did ever anybody 
see the like? Who is it, John?” to his 
son, who had jumped down and was 
investigating affairs. 

“It’s James Jessop’s lad,” was the 
answer—“ young Jimmy ; but I don’t think 
he’s hurt much. He seems a bit stunned 
like, and there’s a baddish cut the side of 
his head, but the wheels aren’t been over 
him.” 

‘What’s the matter?” asked a sharp 
voice. ‘ Who've you been ridin’ over 
this time? What fools men are, to be sure ! 
A bit of a boy, too! Who did you say it 
was? James Jessop’s lad, and the only 
one he’s got, too! Here, you bring him 
along aud mind how you carry him; take 
him into my house. Poor boy! And 
now you be off—I’ll look after him—and 
mind you don’t get doin’ any more damage!” 

When Jimmy came to himself, the first 
thing he knew was that some one was 
bathing his head and saying “poor 


fellow!” softly. It was rather a pleasant 


sensation, and he felt as though he didn’t 
mind how long it lasted; so he closed his 
eyes again for a few moments, at the end 
of which he again opened them, and was 
aware this time of a large tabby cat, who 
was sitting on the window-sill arranging his 
whiskers and staring hard at the intruder. 

“Seems as though I knew that cat,” he 
thought to himself. ‘‘ I wonder where Iam, 
and what I’ve been a-doin’ of ¢” 

Here the cat said “miaw” and winked 
very slowly and deliberately. 

“That’s a nice cat,” thought Jimmy, 
again. ‘Who's he belong to? I wonder 
who’s bathin’ my ’ead? I wish I could 
turn round and see.” 

He made a feeble attempt to turn his 
head, but it ached so he couldn’t, and a 
voice*behind him bade him lie still, Then, 
as he began to cast his eyes round him, he 
saw that he was lying on a couch by the 
window, and there was a chintz cover on 
the couch, and by the side of it a little 
round table with a pair of spectacles, 
and—gracious !—what was that flaring red 
and blue and orange thing that flaunted 
there, staring him in the face? It was— 
it couldn’t be—but there was no doubt 
about it—it was the very same identical 
valentine he had himself bought and 
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sent to—— This was too dreadful ! 
Jimmy had a sort of notion that things 
must have miscarried somewhat; that 
Providence had interfered and was going 
to make it warm for him, so he gave a 
groan and shut his eyes again. 

“ There, now,” said a voice, “ your poor 
head’s bad. Let me shake up the pillow 
a bit, and then you drink this and go to 
sleep.” And he had a vision of Miss 
Higgins with a teacup in her hand, which 
she held to his lips, while she looked down 
upon him with a singularly mild expression 
upon her homely features. Jimmy Jessop 
tried to grasp the situation and failed ; 
made an attempt to arrange his ideas and 
gave it up as a bad job, so swallowed the 
contents of the teacup instead, and did as 
he was bidden. 

When he opened his eyes again, the first 
thing he saw was Miss Higgins sitting 
opposite to him and contemplating him 
through her spectacles, while beside her 
on the little round table lay that dreadfal 
valentine. 

“Well, little boy,” she said, “do you 
feel better? You've had a good long 


sleep, and now, if you’re well enough, I’m 
goin’ to take you home.” 


Thank you, ma’am,” said Jimmy. ‘‘T’il 
—TI'll never do it agen.” 

“Bless the child! Whatever does he 
mean? He's light-headed,” said Miss 
Higgins in alarm. 

‘And I’m sorry as I ever tied anythink 
on to the cat’s tail,” he continued. 

“ There, there, I don’t know what you 
mean; but don’t you trouble about it, 
whatever it is.” 

‘And next Valentine’s Day,” he went 
on, with feeble determination, “I'll buy 
you the very nicest one in the shop—so 
there !” 

The spinster shook her head. 

“I hope it isn’t indigestion of the brain 
or anythin’ of that sort,” she murmured, 
“ And to think of its being James Jessop’s 
boy! Dear, dear! Why me and _ that 
boy’s grandfather used to walk out to- 
gether forty years ago if it’s a day, and 
folks did say But there, it’s no use 
cryin’ about spilt milk. Men are change- 
able critturs and don’t know their own 
minds two days together. But I always 
believed it was him sent me that valentine 
—the one in the drawer upstairs—though 
why he never came forrard afterwards 
was more than I ever could make out. 
Now then,” turning to the patient, “ let’s 
see if you can walk. Why that’s first-rate.” 





Jimmy Jessop crossed the floor some- 
what unsteadily, with the assistance of 
Miss Higgins, and as he did so he felt his 
conscience trouble him in no small degree. 
Should he tell her? Would she be awfully 
mad with him or wouldn’t she? It would 
be awful mean of him, after all she’d done 
for him ; so kind as she'd been, putting a 
bandage round his head and all. 

“Look yer, Miss ’Iggins,” he said, all 
of a hurry. “I want yer to know as it 
was me as sent that there valentine,” 
indicating the one lying on the table. “I 
wanted to make yer mad ; but I'd never 
’a done it if ‘ 

He stopped in great confusion. 

“Oh, it was you, was it?” answered the 
spinster, quite calmly. ‘“ Well, I always 
did hear as you was a dreadful young 
limb, and it seems as folks was right. Bat 
there, don’t you go takin’ on about it. 
Bless the boy! what’s he snivellin’ for? 
Why I didn’t mind it not a bit, though 
why you should go wastin’ your money on 
sich trash, goodness only knows. Bat 
there, come along. Your mother'll be 
wonderin’ what's become of you, I 
shouldn’t wonder.” 

When Miss Higgins returned home, 
after restoring the invalid to the bosom 
of his family and receiving their many 
thanks, she went upstairs to her little 
room with the sloping roof and opened a 
drawer in an old-fashioned bureau. Then, 
after careful rummaging, she produced 
something carefully wrapped up in a clean 
pocket-handkerchief, smelling strongly of 
the lavender with which it had been 
strewn. This she unfolded tenderly and 
revealed to light a large sheet of lace- 
edged paper, now yellow with age, on 
which were represented a couple of hearts 
of a very sanguinary type, transfixed by a 
dart and looking as though they had 
both come from a very second - rate 
butcher's. This triumph of art she re- 
garded with a mixture of affection and 
regret, as she carefully smoothed it out 
before her. 

“I always did believe it was young 
James Jessop as sent it to me, and I 
always shall. Young James Jessop—I 
suppose he’d be old James Jessop if he 
was alive now; but he'll always seem 
young to me somehow. Ah, well, I 
should have made him a better wife than 
that silly, flirtin’ Polly Hawkins, and he 
wouldn’t have caught his death of cold 
through wet feet settling on his chest if 
I'd been there to look after him. And to 
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choose her, of all people! Well, they say 
everythin’s for the best,” she ended, with 
a sigh and a shake of the head; “but we 
can’t always see it.” Then, as a sudden 


thought made her smile: “To think of 
that impident young rascal, his grandson, 
goin’ and sendin’ me another ; such a ugly 
Well, things do come about 


thing, too! 
strange.” 

All this time she had been absently 
smoothing and resmoothing the old, faded 
valentine—the one cherished remnant of 
her girlhood—when, all at once, a strange 
thing happened. One of the hearts ap- 
peared to come loose. 

“There, now, I’ve been and torn it,” 
she exclaimed, remorsefully. ‘To think 
of me doin’ that after keepin’ it so careful 
all these years.” But when she came to 
look closer, she saw that it was not torn, 
but that it must have been originally made 
to lift up, and that all this time she had 
never found it out. “It must have got 
stuck down somehow,” she said to herself. 
“‘T wonder if there’s anythin’ underneath.” 

Her hand shook slightly, and she felt 
vaguely excited. Was there anything, 
after all? Yes, unless her eyes deceived 
her, there was something written there in 
pale, faded ink ; something which it was 
impossible so much as to guess at without 
the aid of her spectacles, and even with 
their assistance, the writing was so small, 
and the ink so faded, that it was with 
difficulty she could decipher its meaning. 
At last she succeeded in making out two 
lines of doggerel verse : 

Dear Valentine, if you’ll be mine, 

Meet me at the gate when the clock strikes nine. 

It was signed with the initials “J, J.” 
She read it over and over again, repeating 
it to herself in a half-dazed fashion. 
“Dear Valentine,” that meant herself; 
“if you'll be mine,” that meant J. J.’s; 
“Meet me at the gate when the clock 
strikes nine.” She gave a sort of gasp, 
and looked wildly round her. “ When 
the clock strikes nine”! Why that 
wouldn’t be for hours yet. There was 
plenty of time. Then all at once she 
grasped the full meaning. ‘“ When the 
clock strikes nine”; but it never would 
strike nine for her again. It was too late 
—too late; forty years too late. And 
with that she bent her wrinkled face upon 
a hands and sobbed: ‘Too late—too 
ate |” 

And she had never known and never 
would have known but for a mere accident! 
And here was she left a sour, cross, old 





maid—a butt for all the boys in the 
village—and J. J. was dead! That, then, 
was the reason why he had taken up with 
Polly Hawkins—because he had thought 
she didn’t care; because she never came 
to the gate as entreated. How could he 
know that she had never read the message ? 
that it would only reach her years and 
years afterwards, when he was dead and 
buried and she was a wrinkled old woman, 
without a trace of those good looks which 
had once excited his admiration? And 
she wondered, dimly, how long he had 
waited at the gate, and whether 

Well, at any rate, there was one gleam 
of eatisfaction in the thought that “ young” 
James Jessop had “come forrard” after a 
fashion, after all; though at the same time 
there rose up an indignant feeling in her 
breast. What a fool the man was—what 
fools they all were for that—to have given 
in so easily! But then young James 
Jessop never had been much of a one to 
hold out, else he wouldn’t have let him- 
self be carried off so easily by wet feet, 
though Polly Hawkins never was anything 
of a manager. 

After a time she rose slowly and began 
to fold the old valentine up again in the 
clean pocket-handkerchief, stopping once 
or twice to read again the faint yellow in- 
scription—the message that came too late. 
Then she put it away with the lavender 
and shut up the drawer which contained 
that one poor remnant of romance in her 
commonplace life, and went back to her 
unfinished duties, feeling for the first time 
as she did so that she was getting very old 
and feeble. 

From this time forth she began to “ peak 
and pine.” People began to notice it, too, 
and talk about how “Miss ‘Iggins was 
breakin’ up all at once, and yet she wasn’t 
so particler old, after all.” 

The report even reached the ears of 
Jimmy Jessop, and once more his con- 
science began to accuse him. Had he 
anything to do with it? He felt that it 
was not altogether unlikely, That valen- 
tine might have proved fatal in its effects 
after all. He took to hovering round the 
old maid's cottage, until the tabby cat 
began to have serious doubts as to the 
purity of his intentions. At last he 
summoned up courage to call at the door 
for the purpose of making enquiries and 
settling the matter once for all. The re- 
ception he met with entirely dissipated his 
fears, and, after consuming a particularly 
large and rosy apple, he became entirely 
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convinced that neither he nor his valentine 
had anything to do with the present state 
of affairs. 

But Miss Higgins did not get better ; in 
fact, she got worse. She felt no pain, only 
what she described as a “‘ sort of a sinkin’,” 
and ‘‘a kind of a don’t-know-how” feeling. 
At last she took to her bed with the 
expressed intention of not getting up 
any more. 

Jimmy Jessop still came to see her on 
half-holidays, and, under these circum- 
stances, soon became on quite friendly, not 
to say familiar, terms with the tabby cat, 
who consented for his part to let bygones be 
bygones, One day, when he called to see 


her, she roused herself to ask him to look 
in a certain drawer and give her something 
that he would find wrapped in a hand- 
kerchief and perfumed with lavender. 
This she placed under her pillow, and for 
Then she spoke 


a while was silent, 
again. 

“ Jimmy,” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am; yes, Miss ‘Iggins,” said 
Jimmy. 

“ What's to-day ?” 

 It—it’s the fourteenth of Febrewary,” 
said Jimmy, 

“St. Valentine’s Day,” said the sick 
woman, with a faint smile lighting up her 
countenance, 

* Yes, ma'am,” said Jimmy, in a choking 
voice, once more a prey to remorse. 

“IT want you to do somethin’ for me,” 
she continued, with an effort ; “I want you, 
when I’m dead, to put this in the coffin with 
me,” and she showed him the something 
he had found, wrapped up in a handker- 
chief. “I should like them to bury it with 
me. Will you promise ?” 

“ Ye—es,” said Jimmy, breaking down 
altogether. ‘But, oh, I say, yer ain’t 
goin’ to die yet, are yer?” 

The dying woman smiled again. 

“T’m glad somebody’s sorry—and you'll 
promise }” 

“ Ye—es,” said Jimmy, again, mopping 
his eyes. 

“Say ‘ Yes, granny,’ just for once.” 

*‘Ye—es, gra—anny,” said Jimmy, crying 
more than ever. 

‘I know I'm an old fool,” she murmured, 
half inaudibly, ‘‘ but if it hadn’t been for 
Providence and Polly Hawkins——” Her 
voice failed her. 

“Say ‘Good-bye, granny,’” she whispered 
for the last time. 

‘ Go—od-bye, gra Oh lawk—oh 
lawk! Ido believe she’s a-goin’,” sobbed 


Jimmy. ‘‘ And to think as I sent ’er that 
‘orrid old valentine only last year!” 

So Miss Higgins died on St, Valentine’s 
Day, and her chief mourners were Jimmy 
Jessop and the tabby cat ! 





BY THE DEEP SEA. 
ITS IMPRESSIONS ON A BLIND MAN. 


THE society Byron found ‘by the deep 
sea,” and the music which he heard in its 
roar, are privileges happily not confined to 
great poets. They have been, indeed, 
shared by the whole human race ever since 
it could intellectually appreciate the works 
of creation. Especially does that music in 
its roar appeal to all of us ; and whether the 
melody dwells in its deep bass notes or in 
its light and laughing treble, we are ready 
to acknowledge and welcome the rough 
euphony of the much-resounding sea, 
Fascinating at all times, either from its 
potential or actual storm terrors, or from 
the insidious temptings of its treacherous 
calms, the mighty element strikes the key- 
note of that harmonious bond which in- 
dissolubly links man’s soul with Nature, 
» Who can listen attentively and in solitude 
to the sea without feeling something of the 
possibility that in its voice there lies a 
meaning and articulate speech, had we but 
the requisite knowledge to understand the 
language? Although not remarkable as a 
poetic effusion, that song or duet once very 
popular, suggested by the character of 
little Paul Dombey, beginning with the 
words, “ What are the wild waves saying ?” 
put a very pertinent question and one very 
likely to arise in minds far more mature and 
healthy than that of Paul. Indeed, the im- 
aginative faculty in most people more or less 
stirs them to the enquiry, and there is slight 
wonder that the watery main should from 
time immemorial have been invested with 
speech by the poets of every age and 
clime. It is no great stretch for a reverent 
ear to recognise that ‘‘’tis the voice of the 
great Creator that dwells in that mighty 
tone,” for after all, the sound of the sea 
is the strongest and most significant of the 
tones in which Nature appeals to man. 
Like all melodious sounds, too, it becomes 
more eloquent and touching directly the 
eyes are closed and the whole attention is 
centred on the sense of hearing. 

Especially eloquentand musical, therefore, 
is this speech of the sea to the blind. To 
them verily we can believe “there/is 4 
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sea,” and society, nay, a very friendly 
companionship to be found in the breaking 
of the waves and sluicing gurgle of the 
eddies. To them we might look with 
confidence for the truest interpretation 
of the ‘‘tongues in seas.” Meanings, hidden 
perhaps from those whose minds are 
diverted by looking on the splendid spec- 
tacle, would be discovered readily by the 
man who is enforced to bend all his thoughts 
upon what he hears, It can be imagined 
that quite plain, comprehensible words 
would be borne in upon him by the rush 
and roar of the incoming billow as it bursts 
and splits into a myriad fragments of 
spray upon the opposing rocks. For him, in 
“the league-long roller thundering on the 
shore,” with the dread irresistibility of 
its tearing, rasping recoil, there would 
be whole pages, one might guess, of 
fearful interest. Sensational paragraphs of 
the pithiest moment would succeed each 
other in the great upheaval of the restless 
mass; whilst on the other hand, 

The gentle sighing of a love-sick sea, 

Dying with faint kisses and a murmured joy 

On some smooth stretch of golden sand, 
might afford reading of pathetic interest 
or a sweet consolation beyond everything 
within the mere scope of sight. The 
physical eye would cither see too much 
or not enough in the objective beauty of 
the actual scene. Who can tell what 
exquisite impossible pictures would be 
realised in the brain of the blind, through 
the gentle tinkling, swishing lap of the 
tiny wavelets? Such visions of enchant- 
ment as these little liquid words would 
conjure up cou'd not be bodied forth by 
any save the skilled professor of Nature’s 
tongues, To construe them aright, there 
needs must also be some throwing off of 
“this muddy vesture of decay,” some 
more reliable recourse to the deeper in- 
atincts of the soul, than is attainable 
through the mere physical channels of 
sense. The senses only help us in a 
measure to understand the meaning of 
things by their aspect; and since this 
is of necessity material and limited, we 
only get at half their meaning through 
what they seem to be. To reach their 
depths, their “final verity,” as Herbert 
Spencer calls it, we must approach—must, 
if possible, get very near to that “ final 
verity ” itself, for that “ verity ” is God. 

Modern science denies or ignores the 
spiritual side of Nature, because it is not 
demonstrable. Butare there not a million 
mysteries in Nature which, defying explana- 





tion, remain mysteries as great to the erudite 
scientist as to the simplest child? Matter 
exists, forces exist, the origin of which 
cannot be explained, even where as much 
of them as is demonstrable is understood. 
The key to the secret, we repeat, is that 
“ final verity,” and that key Nature will not 
part with nor allow us so much as to catch 
a glimpse of, save through the instincts 
of the soul; and unless we acquire some 
smatterings of the language by which alone 
these instincts can be interpreted, we are 
all doomed to cuter darkness. Is it not, 
therefore, conceivable that the physical 
loss of sight—this loss of the most valued 
of the senses—is one of the very surest 
steps towards the attainment of this same 
language of the soul—in other words, the 
spiritual side of Nature! It is a step, 
truly, on the very threshold of the in- 
finities, for by its action of throwing the 
mind in upon itself, as it were, it kindles 
an inner light whereby the rudimentary 
characters of the mysterious tongue can 
be faintly deciphered. Thus illuminated, 
the intellect virtually confers the power of 
a seer upon the blind—a seer, that is, 
through the mind’s eye into the “ realm of 
causes,” as the spiritual side of Nature has 
been aptly called. Granted, of course, 
that the great first cause is still beyond 
the ken of mortality, the flickering beam 
yet hints of the way, the only way towards 
the vast unknown. It indicates the direc- 
tion of the path if it does not reveal it. 
Such possibly may be one, and the 
chief of the consolations and compensations 
for the affliction of blindness, For beyond 
question the sightless are characterised by 
a resigned and cheerful happiness, which 
roust, one would think, be attributed to 
some knowledge beyond the reach of the 
majority of their so-called more fortunate 
brethren. It is admitted by all but the 
crabbed and confirmed sceptic that infinite 
consolations and compensations are vouch- 
safed to those deprived of the physical 
windows of the soul; and it is no wild 
stretch of the fancy to suppose that the 
compensation lies mainly in what is heard 
of the spiritual side of Nature. Hence 
there must be the deepest significance to 
the blind in the great mother’s voice when 
she speaks or sings to them in the sound 
of the sea, the patter of the falling rain, 
the drip or gurgle of the spring, the trickle 
of the rivulet, the rush of the rapids, the 
roar of the mighty cataract; or in the 
whispering of the wind, the swish of the 
bending corn, the rustle of the leaves, and 
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the score of indescribable crackling, trip- 
ping, buzzing, bursting, little growing or 
decaying noises which may be discovered 
by the accurate ear among the woods and 
fields, when alone with the silence of 
Nature—that silence which she selects 
when bent on giving her confidences to 
man, especially the blind man. Then it is 
truly that he will find “ tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything.” 

Experience, however, has taught the 
present writer that beyond all and before 
all it is “by the deep sea” that this con- 
fidence is fullest and greatest in its 
potentiality. As we have said, the echoes 
of the “much-resounding sea” bear on 
their wings a something, a quality which 
approaches nearer to what we conceive to 
be the voice of the great Creator than any 
other which comes from the forces of 
Nature—thunder even not excepted. The 
blind man perhaps at best is as far off from 
gleaning the actual words as was the 
fragile little Dombey. 

But there is the voice at any rate beyond 
a doubt—a voice eloquent with beautiful 
and majestic music. Grant that at the 
best he is but as a little child—‘ an infant 
crying in the night, an infant crying for a 
light, and with no language but a cry ”— 
he, nevertheless, may read that music 
better than most of his brethren, and draw 
from it that encouraging hope, that belief 
which the whole of mankind ardently 
covets, 
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A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


By LUCIE WALKER. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“Tue village of Ziegelhausen,” we are 
informed by the invaluable but matter-of- 
fact Baedeker, “is a favourite resort of the 
Heidelbergers, where boats are always ready 
to take walkers back to Heidelberg by 
river.” This is all perfectly accurate ; but 
Audrey Wilmot, reading it as she drove 
into the village with Lady Conyers the 
following afternoon, about five o'clock, 
found it extremely inadequate and far too 
prosaic. There was an idyllic old-world 
atmosphere about the place which struck 
the girl as indescribably charming—the 
quaintly built, gaily painted houses 
straggling along in a narrow, irregular 
street between the hills and the river; the 





vineyards and orchards clustering around 
and behind them; the dark, wooded 
heights which towered above, and shut out 
the distance in every direction ; the sweet 
solemnity of the valley curves up and 
down the river; the glimpses between the 
houses of the brown current, rushing clear 
and cool in the sunshine, as if eager to 
escape from the short vistas of the valley 
to the broad plains below, where it 
meanders and loiters before it pours itself 
into the bosom of old Father Rhine. 
Audrey was not a travelled personage, and 
her taste for the picturesque was very 
keen. She was in ecstasies. 

“One can fancy all manner of wild 
stories and all manner of homely romances,” 
she said. ‘ Look at those great red rocks 
standing out from the pine-trees, and that 
wild little cascade jumping over them; 
and then those women, in their bright 
costumes, washing out of doors, and the 
roses round that arbour. It is all so 
suggestive, and it really seems too ro- 
mantic to be real.” 

“The dust is real enough,” said Lady 
Conyers, prosaically, “I think it would 
be nice to go back by the river, as Baedeker 
suggests. I wish Mark could have come, 
he’s s0 good at rowing. It’s very disap- 
pointing for you, dear, to see so little of 
him.” 

“Tt would have been more disappoint- 
ing not to have come at all,” said Audrey, 
philosophically. ‘Look, Aunt Sophy,” 
she continued, pointing across the stream. 
“Do you see that line in the trees on the 
opposite hill? That must be the path we 
took yesterday evening to the Wolfsbrunnen. 
Oh, wasn’t it lovely, walking along under the 
pines, with the stars twinkling out and 
that music coming up to us from the river- 
side? ” 

“Tt was most romantic,” replied Lady 
Conyers; ‘but, to tell you the truth, I 
didn’t enjoy it quite so much as I might 
have done, for I wasn’t very comfortable 
in my mind. I thought you and Mark 
ought to have been walking together, and 
I kept on trying to leave you discreetly 
behind ; but that friend of Mark’s——” 

‘Oh, it was quite all right,” interposed 
Audrey, blushing a little. ‘ It was as much 
Mark’s doing as Mr. Kosinski’s. He wants 
me to get to know his friend. We had 
been having a long talk about him in the 
gardens.” 

“‘T see,” said Lady Conyers, slowly ; 
“but last night I thought Mark ought to 
have had you all to himself. You know, 
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we came here to see him.” Then they 
drove on a few minutes in silence. 

“ Aunt Sophy,” began Audrey, abruptly, 
“do you find Mark much changed since 
we saw him last +” 

“Changed?” repeated Lady Conyers, 
interrogatively. ‘ No, certainly not; ex- 
cept that he looks rather worn and over- 
worked. A year doesn’t make much 
difference in a man of Mark’s age.” 

** Doesn’t it ? Well, it does to a woman.” 

“Why ?” asked her aunt, quickly. ‘‘ Has 
Mark been telling you you are changed ?” 

“He has said nothing one way or 
another.” 

There was a touch of petulance in the 
tone. 

‘Well, dear, I don’t think you need let 
that hurt your feelings.” 

“T don’t think it exactly hurts my 
feelings,” replied Mark’s betrothed ; ‘‘ but 
I think it shows that Mark is less obser- 
vant, for I have changed since last year.” 

“ Have you, dear?” said Lady Conyers, 
smiling. ‘‘ Well, I hadn’t noticed it myself. 
Of course a girl’s character developes at 
your age. No doubt Mark will say the 
right thing about it at the best oppor- 
tunity.” 

“ But developement is change,” persisted 
the girl; ‘at least, it brings changes.” 

“Oh, Audrey,” cried her aunt, “ don’t 
grow metaphysical. It is too hot to be 
abstruse. Remember you have scarcely 
seen Mark yet, and there has been so much 
to say about our journey. Now look, this 
must be the inn Baedeker mentions. Let 
us send the carriage away and go in. I 
hope your German is equal to ordering 
coffee and then to asking if we can really 
get back in a boat.” 

They went in through a vine-garlanded 
door into a low-ceiled, stone-paved passage. 
The sounds of a rich tenor voice, accom- 
panied by an old piano, and uproarious 
peals of laughter came from the room 
towards which they were led by the white- 
aproned servant. Some one was singing 
Lohengrin’s farewell song, and singing it 
admirably too; but what was the laughter 
about? The singer was hidden, but when 
in two minutes more the song ended, there 
was a general cry of ‘“‘ Bravo! bravissimo ! 
Kosinski. Now let’s have ‘O du mein 
holder Abendstern.’ ” 

“Wait a bit,” said the vocalist ; “I must 
wet my whistle before I go on.” Then, as 
he turned round to take his tankard of 
beer, his eye fell on the new-comers, The 
expression of his face changed, and taking 


off his little red cap, he came quickly across 
to them. “This is delightful,” he ex- 
claimed ; “but I hope you have not been 
shocked by our noise.” 

“We have only just come in,” said Lady 
Conyers. 

“T liked the part of the noise you were 
making,” said Audrey. “I think that is 
} the most beautiful song in the whole world. 
But why did they all laugh so?” 

“Ob, I was going it to make them 
laugb,” he repliéd, lightly, “I was imi- 
tating a fellow I heard singing it at Frank- 
fort ; he sang it so comically, you know.” 

“Qh,” said Audrey, in rather a disap- 
pointed tone. 

Then the waitress made a diversion by 
bringing coffee, 

“Surely,” cried Kosinski, “ you won't 
drink coffee on such a broiling afternoon 
as this? Now, do let me advise you. 
They have the lightest, brightest, and 
most delightful little wine at thisinn. It 
is grown in those vineyards behind the 
village. It never finds its way beyond its 
birthplace. Do have some. You can get 
coffee, worse or better, in every country.” 

“T think ” began Lady Conyers. 

“ Exactly so,” went on Kosinski, looking 
at Audrey; “I see you approve. Now, 
Gretchen,” to the maid, “go and fetch a 
bottle of Ziegelhauser, but it must be iced, 
remember.” 

“T was going to say,” resumed Lady 
Conyers, ‘“ that I would prefer the coffee.” 

“T don’t think you really would,” said 
Kosinski, persuasively; ‘at least, if you 
knew the merits of the other; and how 
can you know them unless you test them ? 
Do you know,” he added, seating himself at 
the table with them, “that I should feel as. 
if I were neglecting the duty Anstruther 
deputed to me, if I allowed you to go away 
from Ziegelhausen without making the 
acquaintance of its chief charm.” 


‘And pray,” asked Audrey, “if I may 
ask, what duty did Mark depute to you 
which authorises you to tyrannise over 
poor Aunt Sophy?” 

“T didn’t mean to be tyrannical,” said 


Kosinski, with a graceful little bow 
towards Lady Conyers, “only please 
drink the wine when it comer, to show 
you don’t resent my interference.” Then, 
turning to Audrey, he continued: “ And I 
ought not to have said duty, but pleasure. 
To me, you know, duty and pleasure are 
synonymous.” 
“ Always?” asked Audrey. 





“ Yes, always,” he answered, promptly ; 
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“because I strictly leave undone the duties 
that aren’t pleasures.” 

“If that is your creed, Mr. Kosinski,” 
said Lady Conyers, “you are not much 
like Mark.” 

“No,” responded Kosinski, decidedly, 
“T am not in the least like Mark; but 
that does not prevent our being great 
chums—chums is your English word, isn’t 
it?—such chums,” he added, turning to 
Audrey again, “that I must care for all 
whom he cares for.” 

His large, dark blue eyes looked ten- 
derly into hers as he spoke. Then there 
was a little pause. Lady Conyers broke it. 

‘*Mr. Kosinski,” she said, “you must 
not let us monopolise you and keep you 
from your friends,” 

“Gniidige Frau,” returned Kosinski with 
a winning smile, “I implore you not to 
hint that Iam in the way. I didn’t come 
up with the other fellows. I came because 
I expected you would be here, and I was 
going to take the liberty of staying with 
you and of trying to persuade you to 
return in a boat.” 

“That is just what we wanted to do,” 
cried Audrey, eagerly, “wasn’t it, Aunt 
Sophy? And isn’t it kind of Mr. Kosinski 
to come and take care of us as Mark 
can’t?” 

The student made another little bow. 

“Ah! here is the wine. Will you not 
drink it in the garden? It would be much 
pleasanter than here.” 

“So that’s the personage Kosinski was 
raving about last night,” said one of the 
students, looking after them as they dis- 
appeared down the verandah steps. ‘“ Well, 
she’s not bad-looking for an English- 
woman. Where did he say he picked 
her up?” 

“Why,” replied another, “she’s the 
Braut of his solemn English chum.” 

“Well,” went on a third, “if I were 
the English chum, I’d come and look after 
my Braut. I'd see myself a long way on 
the road to perdition before I gave Kosinski 
leave to escort her here and there, and 
bestow those fascinating glances on her.” 

“Ach, da!” cried a fourth, “ where’s 
the harm? Friend Alexis means no mis- 
chief. He understands the insular character, 
and knows that the British maiden can 
take care of itself. Now can’t somebody 
else sing us something as he has abandoned 
us*%” 

Outside in the garden, under a trellised 
vine, Kosinski was sitting at a little round 
table between the two ladies. His face 





was turned towards Audrey. She had 
hazarded a few words of her erratic 
German, and he was correcting her pro- 
nunciation. He took an immense amount 
of pains with the matter, making her 
repeat each word slowly after him till 
she had somewhat caught his accent. 
After a laugh or two at the first few 
attempts and failures, Lady Conyers lost 
her interest in the performance, and her 
thoughts wandered off to other things, 
She began thinking over what Audrey had 
said about her lover as they drove along, 
Clearly it was desirable they should see 
more of one another. They had been too 
much apart this last year; but with Mark 
so busy, how was it to be managed? She 
was fond of Mark, though he was not a 
good match for her pretty niece, and she 
was of the opinion that a good husband 
is an extremely rare creature. More- 
over, she detested misunderstandings, and 
she thought that Mark was quite clever 
enough to nip in the bud anything of 
the kind which might arise between 
Audrey and himself. 

Her reverie lasted some time. When 
she emerged from it the German lesson 
was at an end. 

“Indeed it is a fact,” Audrey was say- 
ing, ‘ though I feel quite ashamed to con- 
fess it, this is my very first journey out of 
England.” 

‘* Why should you be ashamed ?” replied 
Kosinski. “I call it delightfully refreshing 
to meet with any one, particularly of your 
nationality, who hasn’t been everywhere 
and seen everything. I abhor always 
meeting Britons who fancy they have ex- 
hausted everything because they have 
rushed through every attainable land——” 

“ Aren’t you confusing us with Ameri- 
cans, Herr Kosinski?” said Lady Conyers, 
gently. 

“*Oh, no,” rejoined Kosinski, turning 
quickly round to her. “TI had not quite 
finished my description, that’s all. I was 
about to add—having seen as little as pos- 
sible of what they have rushed through. 
The Yankee rushes, I grant you, but he 
manages to see at the same time,” 

“Well, I mean to try and see, too,” 
langhed Audrey. ‘I should like to finish 
by raising your average opinion of my 
compatriots. Moreover, we are going to 
no very out-of-the-way places. We go to 
the Italian lakes after this.” 

“Do you?” said Kosinski, eagerly, “I 
am going there soon, too. We may 
probably meet there. I was thinking of 
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going away before the end of term, One 
can’t do anything in the heat, and the 
world will get on very well without the 
bit of knowledge which might—I don’t 
say would — get into my head if I 
stayed.” . 

“T haven’t known you long enough 
tell you what I think of such sentiments, 
Mr. Kosinski,” said Audrey, looking up at 
him ; “ but if I had-———” 

“You have known me long enough to 
say anything you choose to me,” he said, 
bending forward; “and if you wish to 
lecture me, I shall feel immensely flattered 
by your showing so much interest in me,” 

A soft blush stole over the girl’s face. 
She dropped her eyes, and then felt terribly 
ashamed of her confusion. 

“T think,” said Lady Conyers, rising 
abruptly, “that if we are going back by 
the river we ought to be making a start. 
We shall be late for table d’héte.” 

“T will see after a boat,” said Kosinski, 
promptly rising too. 

* What a heap of silly compliments 
Germans seem to find necessary when they 
are talking to ladies! I remember when I 
was at Dresden a 

“But Mr. Kosinski isn’t a German, 
Aunt Sophy,” said Audrey. 

** Well, whatever nation he belongs to, 
he talks a great deal of nonsense,” retorted 
Lady Conyers. 

On the way home, however, there were 
no more personal remarks, Lady Conyers’ 
indirect rebuke seemed to have changed 
Kosinski’s mood. Audrey and her aunt 
were by turns convulsed with laughter 
or shocked immensely by the wild stories 
of student life which their companion told 
them. 

“You mustn’t imagine Anstruther join- 
ing in these escapades, though,” he added, 
as they drew near the landing-place ; “ he 
does his best to keep me out of them.” 

The shadows had lengthened by now, 
and the west was all aglow. It seemed to 
Audrey that the way had been very short. 
She said so as Kosinski helped her out of 
the boat. 

‘I wish, too, it had been longer,” he 
replied, softly, holding her hand _ siill. 
“ And I have not had my lecture after all. 
When may I come for it?” 

He looked into her eyes as he spoke. 

“T shall not presume to lecture you at 
all,” she said, in a nervous voice. 

“Bat if I implored you to?” he said, 
still more softly. 

“ Audrey,” cried Lady Conyers, “ we 





will not attempt to walk up to the hotel ; 
I am too tired. Mr. Kosinski, will you 
kindly call a carriage ?” 

As the lazy horses went their placid way 
up the hill, Audrey lay back in a kind 
of dreamy rapture, which, if she had been 
asked to account for, she would have 
attributed to all the beautiful scenes around 
her, and to the golden sunset that flooded 
the valley with a promise of fairer days yet 
to come. 

“Audrey,” said Lady Conyers, suddenly, 
“ wouldn’t you like to stay at Heidelberg 
until Mark is more at liberty, instead of 
going on to the Italian lakes?” 

“Aunt Sophy !” cried Audrey, “do you 
really mean it ?” 

“Yes, dear,” replied Lady Conyers. 
“We might take rooms nearer Mark than 
the hotel is, and so manage to see more of 
him.” 

“Oh, but, Aunt Sophy, we are going to 
be here for a fortnight, and Mark won't 
be really at liberty till the end of term. 
We should be back in England then, and 
he would come and stay with us.” 

“ Bat, my dear, I thought you were so 
charmed with Heidelberg that you would 
jamp at a prolonged stay here $” 

“So I am charmed, dear; but oh, I 
can’t give up the Italian lakes for any- 
thing — not even for Mark! And you 
know, Aunt Sophy, I believe we are really 
rather in Mark’s way here.” 

“Very well, dear,” said Lady Conyers. 
“But, anyhow, we will take rooms nearer 
to Mark. I don’t want him to feel left 
out in the cold.” 

So they found rooms as near as possible 
to Herr Dr. Cramgenius’s hotbed for the 
production of examination marks, and 
Lady Conyers did her best to make their 
sightseeing arrangements fit in with 
Mark’s scanty leisure hours. But she was 
not often successful, and their fortnight’s 
visit dwindled down to a couple of days 
without their having more than a casual 
quarter of an hour a day of his company. 
It seemed to Lady Conyers that he did 
not second her efforts as vigorously as he 
might have done; as if he almost forced 
his friend to fill the place which he ought 
to have guarded jealously for himself. 

“ Kosinski is charmed to be of use to 
you,” he said, one day when Lady Conyers 
remonstrated with him. ‘You know he 
is a perfectly free agent. He scarcely ever 
goes to a lecture, on principle. When 
I do manage to join you, I am so pre- 
occupied that I feel myself quite a wet 
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blanket. We must try to make up arrears 
in the long vacation.” 

Lady Conyers would have liked to tell 
him that by the time the long vacation 
came the arrears might be hopeless, but 
she only shook her head, and held her 
peace. . 

Audrey accepted the state of affairs 
philosophically enough. 

“You understand me, dearest,. don’t 
you?” Mark said to her, when he re- 
peated this conversation to her. “I know 
you won't be vexed with me for sparing 
you the dullest of companions. It is a 
good thing the holidays are coming, for 
I feel as if the perpetual grind, and the 
doubt as to the result, were almost too 
much for my nerves.” 

Audrey looked at him for a few moments 
without speaking. ‘No, Mark,” she said 
then, ‘I am not vexed with you, but— 
but I think the work is not almost but 
quite too much for you, and what is worse, 
I feel you work so hard on my account.” 

‘*T work from several motives, darling 
The motive you mention is the sweetest ; it 
gives me something that the others could 
not.” 

“ But, Mark,” she began again, in the 
same hesitating way, “I feel almost a 
burden to you now, and what will it be 
when—when P 

“When we are married, you mean, 
sweet,” put in Mark, his face lighting up. 
‘*Oh, that will be no burden. I shall be in 
a better position then ; this will lead up to 
it, and all the loneliness will be over if 
there are other difficulties.” 

He clasped her hand, and drew her 
nearer to him as he spoke. As he did so 
a quick memory rushed unbidden into 
Anudrey’s mind. The landing-stage below 
the Castle, a long glance from two passionate 
dark blue eyes, a musical voice lowered 
almost to a whisper, a long pressure of her 
trembling fingers. It was this memory 
and not Mark’s caress that brought the 
thrill to her heart as he pressed his lips to 
her cheek, Then she put it away with 
something like a shudder ; these reminis- 
cences had haunted her too persistently of 
late. 

“Mark,” she said, hastily, “I must 





arrange something with you before you go. 
You know to-morrow is our last day here ; 
we start early on Thursday. Well, there 
is a Kermesse at Neckargemiind, and I 
have never seen anything of the sort. Mr. 
Kosinski says it is very amusing, and 
he wants us to go. Now, couldnt you 
come too? I do so wish you would. You 
say I haven’t been exacting, but I mean to 
make a point of this,” 

“You have been an angel, dear,” said 
Mark, stroking the upturned anxious face, 
“and for once Dunsleigh and Laysheigh can 
go to the wall. What train are you going 
by So 

“ Well,” said Audrey, “our programme 
is rather long, so we mean to start early. 
I want to do the fair thoroughly, see all 
the dwarfs and giants, and go to the play ; 
Mr. Kosinski thought of the two o’clock 
train. And then we shall sup at a little 
inn, which he recommends, and finish up 
with having a look at the dance which 
winds up the day.” 

“You are going to do the thing in style, 
I see,” said Mark, smiling at her eagerness, 
“and I wish you viel Vergniigen ; but two 
o’clock is too early for me, I will join you 
there later. I will look out for you about 
five; it won't be hard to find you in a 
crowd of German bumpkins.” 

“Thank you, Mark dear,” she replied ; 
* you don’t know how much obliged I am 
to you.” 

“You dear child,” said Anstruther, ten- 
derly, ‘‘ how ever comes it that I have the 
good fortune to call such a treasure my 
own?” 

“No, no, no,” said Audrey to herself, 
when she was aii alone in her bedroom an 
hour later. ‘I’m not untrue to him, not 
the least; but when things happen, and 
such unusual things, how can I help 
remembering them? It wouldn’t be pos- 
sible to forget them.” 

Yet, somehow, these reflections didn’t 
soothe her troubled conscience ; and when 
she woke up next morning, it was from a 
dream that she was floating down the 
river beyond the valley, across the plain, 
away to the golden glow of the west, 
and that her companion was Alexis 
Kosinski. 
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